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But it is an impressive sight to see Henry Kaiser read a newspaper. He is a chain reader. He holds it with hands outspread, at arm's length, with his elbows on his knees, and shells it like a walnut.
Mostly Kaiser relaxes by plunging out of one enterprise into another; he replenishes energy by variety of occupation. He never goes back to a job, he told me; he has never even seen Boulder Dam or Grand Coulee since their completion. He does have to look at the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge, which he helped to build, but he calls it a superhighway, not a bridge at all. "I have no interest in a thing once it's done." He corrected himself. "I've always thought a job was done when it was half done."
I asked him once what the turning point in his life was and he answered, "Cuba." He went there in 1927 to build some two hundred miles of road in the province of Camaguey; the contract amounted to $17,702,286, a sum phenomenal for those days. "It was a great adventure. We had to create all our own materials, except cement. People used oxen and wheelbarrows. We had to start from the beginning/* Kaiser recounts. What Cuba taught him was the necessity for team work, group work, which in turn depended on personal relationships. ,This principle he soon applied elsewhere by promoting partnerships and associations among fellow contractors who then worked on a project together; hence arose the famous "Six Companies" (not to be confused with the Six Companies of Chinatown!) and their co-operative bidding on various jobs. People said that the partners wouldn't stick together long enough to make a bid, let alone do any building. People got fooled.
His closest associates are almost fanatically devoted. They are like movie people; they work a murderously long day, Sundays included, and after hours they still keep on working, in that all their talk is shoptalk. "Kaiser Industries is a family outfit," I heard it said, "and it operates exactly like a family. Once you're in, you're in for life. But you don't get in by sitting on your tail." Closest in the circle are, of course, the two sons. Henry Jr. ran the ordnance plants at Denver and Fontana during the war; Edgar ran the Oregon shipyards and is now general manager of Willow Run. Also very close are Edna Knuth, the confidential secretary, and E. E. Trefethen Jr. who as "principal assistant" is vice president of most Kaiser companies. He is only about thirty-five. A chum of Edgar's, he once took a week's job running a steam locomotive at Livermore, California ; he caught the old man's fancy, and, moving up fast, has been close ever since. The oldest of the senior executives in point of service is A. B. Ordway, who was administrative manager at Richmond and for a time was general manager of the insurance company which Kaiser helped organize and which is the second largest industrial insurance company in the West; Ordway now heads the iron and steel operation at Fontana. The light metals boss is D. A, Rhoades, another veteran who led the